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THE USEFUL MAN.~-BY JAMES HALL. 
Jeuuy Gossamer was the only son of a rep- 
table tradesman, who grew rich by his skill and 
ndustry in his business, and who might, with 
propriety, be said to have beer a man of most 
excellent habits, for he was an eminent tailor. 
Perhaps I should have said a men’s mercer, for 
it is.a curious trait of human nature, that even 
those who are not too proud to labor, are often 
too vain to be called by their right names. In 
our republican country, and in an age when the) 
operative classes are really achieving the proud- 
ést triumphs which adorn the page of history, it 
is singular to see the ambitious artifices, by 
which common occupations are attempted to be 
concealed under‘dignified names. Formerly, a 
shoemaker was content to be called a cobbler, but 
now he is elevated into a cordwainer ; a tinker 
is atin-plate worker; and one-half the’ black- 
smiths in the country ‘have the title of engineer. 
So let it be: a name costs nothing, and does 
nobody any harm. But old Gossamer was ‘one 
of those who cared very little what people called 


ie, will wérk barder than a slave all his lifé, and 
deny himself a thousand enjoyments, jn order to 
||have the gratification of seeing his only son a 
gentleman. And what isa gentleman? In this 
country, if he is not less, he is certainly not more, 
than another, Gentility does not endow any 
man with a new faculfy, or an exclusive privi- 
lege:. A gentleman has all the wants, frailties, 
appetites, vices, and passions-of other men, suf- 
fers under the same diseases, endures the same 


Ha dingy blacksmith, a tricky peddlar, or a fetid || 
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misfortunes, and dies the same death. He has 
but one life, but one vote, and cannot lawfully 
have but one wife. He must eat and sleep, wear 
clothes, cut off his beard, and take physic as well 
as a-clod-hopper. . In other countries a gentle- 
man is.supposed to inherit, and transmit, a purer 
blood than that which flows in the veins of his 
fellow-creatures ; and he enjoys some privileges 
which amount to substantial advantages. But, 
alas! where is the man inour land---yea, even 
the proudest and most aristocratic, who can look 
back upon his ancestry, without stumbling upon 


apothecary ; or can look forward to the career of 
his offspring, without, in his brightest dreams, 





him, provided they called-oflen, and were punc- 
tual in the payment of their bills. He sat on 
his shop-board from morning till night, and 
worked like a man---or, more properly speaking, | 
.jike the ninth part of a man,---from. the expira-| 
tion of his apprenticeship,to the age of sixty-five. | 
He grew rich apace; and with wealth came a} 
train of honors. He was made a bank director, 








a member of the city councils, and president of ye4 that it would be a great privilege tq live with- 
lout work ; and as his son would have an ample 


a fire company ; but so far from being seduced 
by these distinguished marks of public favor, he 
continued to flourish his scissors to the last, with 


unwearied assiduity, and with a humility which || 


the brightest smiles of fortune never for a mo- 
ment subdued. He seemed to have taken the 
measure of his own mind, and to ‘have eut his 
coat according to his. cloth. 


It is a curious- law of nature, ‘or of society, 
that a father who reaps an abtifidant"harvest of, 


this world’s prosperity, by ‘1 "Of his own 
honest exertions, is most usual very careful to 


prevent his son from following is example, It 
18 hot uncommon to see men spending long lives 
of usefialness and virtue, to no other end than 
that of-rearing their offspring in the opposite vi- 
ces.. In the management of his business, Mr. 


Gossamer never shewed any want of prudence 
or judgment ; but was always as sharp as a nee-}| 
dle. The training of his sou was ariother affair. | 
He could never bring himself to the belief that 
his hopeful heir was cut out for a tailor; and/ 
as the youth shewed no genius for any other cal- 
ling, he wisely determined to breed him up a 
gentleman. There is no character more eagerly 


coveted in our simple republican land, th 
of a gentleman. An honest farmer, or 


‘then, in the sense that we now use the word, 

















being forced to see some of them humbled to the 
most plebeian occupations! To be a gentleman, 
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to. qualify a‘man forthe business of life. He 
was Continually reminded of the practical value 
of different branches of: knowledge, and.of their 
connexion with the. occupations of men. The. - 
truth of course flashed upon his mind,-with all 
the force of a syllogism—or, as his worthy pro- 
genitor would have expressed jt, it was just as.) 
plain as the button on a man’s coat—that learn- 
ing was not necessary for a gentleman, The 
words “practical,” “business,” “tsefulness,” 
and the like, were associated in his mind with: 
yard-sticks, paper measures, lumps of wax, dir- 
ty fingers, and other concomitants of the shop; 
and as he had wisely kept aloof from the latter, 
he was not aware of ‘hhaving any interest in the 
former. It followed that useful knowledge would _ 
be superfluous to him, who was not intended for 
an useful man, but“a gentleman. ‘The schools 


were abandoned, or only attended occasionally 
as a matter of form; his chief occupations. were 
dressing; lounging in Chesnut-street, playing 
billiards, and going to the theatre; and his stu- 
dies were confined to newspapers, play-bills, By- 
ron’s poems, and Miss Fanny Wright’s philoso- 
phy. Thus he grew in years and in gentility, 
and at the age of twenty-one, was thoroughly 
convinced that the highest dignity of man con- 
sisted in being fashionably clad, and the highest 














‘amounts to nothing more than to be idle, and the 
title is a convenient one, to distinguish those who 
{have no occupation, front the useTur classes of oo~} 

It was so that Mr. Gossamer understood 


iciety. 
jit. Having labored hard all his life, he imagin- 





lfortune, he determined that he should spend it as 


\he’ pleased. 
Jemmy was accordingly the -best dressed 
‘youth in thetown. He'soon became a leader of 
ithe fashions ; for whenever the old gentleman 
\wished to introduce a coat of a new cut, or to 
jastonish the sober natives with a flashy vest, he 
\displayed the first pattern upon the neatly. turn- 
ed person of his favorite son, who was thus made 
‘to answer. the’ purpose of a walking advertise- 
ment. By this’ sagacious process, two birds 
were killed with one stone ; the ski]] of the father 
was made manifest to the public,-while the soa 
became the envy of all his companions. 
|| “Mr. Gossamer waé not unmindful of the ad- 
vantages. of education, and was determined to 
procure for the hopeful youth who was to inherit 
his fortune, all the learning that could 
buy. But that sprightly-young gentleman soon 
discovered that schools’ and colleges were no 
places for him. Among modern innovations, 
that of writing the word “ usefuiness” over all 
the doors of science and literature, is one of the 
most conspicuous. Our hero soon discovered 
at learning was not considered as a polite ac- 

















enjoyment of life in spending money. About 
this time, the elder Mr. Gossamer, having snap- 
the thread of life. was gathered to his fathers, 


leaving his remnants to our hero. 

The propitious hour was now arrived, when 
our hero was to reap the harvest he had so jong 
anticipated, and for which his father had toiled 
through half a century. He was now. lord of - 
himself, and master of an ample’fortune, and he 
expected forthwith to take his station among the 
ithe A——s, and the B——+s, and‘ the C——s, 
who were considered as tip-top people. But the 
A——s, the B——s, and the C——-s had never 
heard of him,and to Jemmiy’s perfect astonish- 
ment, his father’s. death neither increased his 
dignity, nor enlarged the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. He tried to force his way into that socie- 
ty in which he longed to move, but was repulsed 
{with the gentle hint, that he was-not considered 
a gentleman! Highly indignant at what: he 
considered an unmerited aspersion upon his birth 








‘\\and breeding, he resolved upon the usual expe- 


dient in such cases—that of purchasing, by dint 
of wealth, admission into those circles from 
which he was excluded: by his mamers and edu- 
cation. He determined to marry, and-set up a 
fine establishment. But ‘alas! what varied-dis- 
appointments lie in wait for the aspirants after 
worldly honors! One lady refused him because 
he was a fop, another because he was illiterate 
and vulgar, a third sneeringly offered him the 
ninth part of her heart, and all agreed>that he 
was nota gentleman. ‘Not a gentleman!?’‘ex- 








plishment, but as an acquisition which was 





claimed Jemmy, that’s a good one! I wonder 
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practical man, nor a mechanic, nor an operative, 
nor one of those usefu] men that they make such. 
a fuss about. I am not a philosopher, nora 
scholar; no, nor a doctor, nor a lawyer---of 
course, | must be a gentlemen. I have plenty 
of money, and nothing to do; and I take it I 
dress as well asany body. I must be something, 
and I d6n’t know what I can be, unless I am a 
gentleman!” -He applied to a friend for advice 
as to the best method of asserting his gentility. 

«Write a book,” said his friend, ‘‘authorship 
hasgot to be a very genteel calling.” 

“T can’t go'that---my genius doesn’t lie that 
wa ,?? 2 ° 

“My dear fellow, that is all a mistake; it re- 
quires no genius to makea book, as books are how 
made. It only requires industry, a steady hand, 
and asharp pair of scissors.” 

“*That may be very true,” replied our hero, 
‘but industry is not a gentlemanly virtue; and 
as for a pair of scissors, I am surprised that you 
would mention .so,vulgar an instrumént; I abom- 
inate the very name.” 

“Qh! I beg pardon; well, there is another 
plan: suppose you fight a duel.” 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. I have not 
nervesfor that. Besides, I might be killed, and then 
I should not be a gentleman, but only an ‘ unhand- 
some corpse? No, I can’t go that.’ 

* You must travel, then.” 

“Travel ! eh! where ?” ; 

“ Any where you please; tothe West, for in- 
stance.”’ , 

“West, what, out Chestnut-street?. over Schuyl- 
kil)?” ; 

* Ay, over Schuylkill and Susquehanna, over the 
Ohio and Mississippi.” 

“ Well, I like that! agreed! will you go? Come, 


let’s be off; I want to be back by Moniday, to Coop- 
er’s benefit.” 


His friend walked off, laughing; but our hero was 
not to be baJked i his newly-awakened ambition, 
and having. made up his mind to travel West, and 
learned that he could not possibly “be back ‘by 
Monday,” he very considerately determined to 
wait until. after that day. Having made all the 
necessary inquiries and preparations, he resolutely 
took his seat in the stage and commenced his jour- 
O.--.. 

Had it been a dozen years ago, he would have 
found few turnpikes, aud those wretchedly bad; for 
’. nobody had yet found out that it was unlawful to 

make them. Every rock in the Alleghany ridge 
might have been broken to atomis, and every promi- 
nent feature in the-face of the country amputated 
. without the slightest injury to the Constitution. 
Indeed, most people would have thought it a whole- 
some operation. Be that.as it may, the roads were 
not made, nor, until very recently, did any body 
seem to care about them. The politicians, after 
all, are the men to do business; they are the “great 
magicians” who set every thing going. No sooner 
did they take the matter up, than nogionly all the 
land, and the rivers, but even public sentiment, be- 
gan to be McAdamised ; and while one side denoun- 
ced turnpikes as the roads to national ruin, and 
another extolled the making of them as the greatest 
of virtues, the people proceeded vehemently to that 
proof of the pudding, which the good old maxim 
pronounces the best. Notwithstanding all this, our 
hero soon discovered, that, even in these days of 
imprevement,; a journey from the Atlantic to the 





nitude, As there is ever something in the way, tol] 


retard our most innocent undertakings, 60 here are 
piles of hideous mountaihs, heaped up one upon 
another, until the -highest net only intercepts the 


poor earthly traveller, but forces even the clouds, as 


they roll through the air, to turn aside, or tu crawl 
heavily up, the mountain to its summit. There is 
something sublime, and even consoling, in this idea : 
and as the traveller winds his toilsome way up the 
mountain path, it-is quite comfortable to reflect that 
thunder-gusts, as well as stage-coaches, must submit 
to be impedtd by these tremendous barriers. | As for 
Jemmy Gossamer, he thought nothing about it, but 
drew his travelling cap over his eyes, and slept the 
more soundly as the carriage proceeded with less ra- 
pidity. One fact, however, in natural philosopby, 
he learned among the cliffsof the Alleghany ridge, 
as it was too obvious to escape even the notice of 
a gentleman, namely, that the world is not round 
like an apple, as he had been taught to believe; 
but as angular asa brickbat. 

From Pittsburgh our traveller ‘proceeded very 
comfortably, in a fine steamboat, to St. Louis, meet- 
ing with no adventures worthy of particular notice. 


Orleans, a very elegant dearborn carriage, which he 
properly imagined would carry his tranks, wardrobe, 
&c. and enable him at all timies to appear like a gen- 
tleman. To this he now prefixed a fine horse, by 
means of a dashing set of plated harness, arid-thus 
equipped, he set forth one fine summer morning upon 
his travels in [linois. He preferred this State, be- 
cause he was.told that the prairies were level, and 
destitute of trees. “I like that” sdid he— bad 
things, these ‘trees—don’t have them in Chestnut- 
street—city council had them all cut down on ac- 
count of the caterpillars—wonder Congress don’t 
have the whole concern exterminated.” 
Our traveller was now driving over beautiful 
plains, in a thinly settled country, where his fine 
dearborn and dandy coat begat no’ small degree of 
wonderment among the natives. To the latter he 
bad-rovolrod tu ve very Civil and condescending, be- 
cause he had heard that General Jackson, Mr. 
Clay, and other great men, were remarkable fer 
their affable courtesy to the common people. As he 
rode leisurly along, he met a countryman, with a 
rifle on his shoulder, who hailed him with * How 
are you stranger?’ at the same time stopping short, 
as if to invite a tele a tete. ‘ 
. “I hope I see you well, sir’ returned Jemmy, 
reining up his horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and 
bowing his best bow. 

“Travelling, stranger?” was the next question. 

“ Yes sir, rusticating a little, as you may per- 
ceive.” 

** Which way are you going? if it’s a fair ques- 
tion.” A, 

“ Very fair—I’m bound north.” } 

% Going to settle?” 

“Can’t say thatI am. Just taking a'tour of plea- 


faculties.” ” v 
“ What parts did you come from!” 
‘Prom Philadelphia.” 
“ How do yon like that country ?” 
* Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, 
‘it isa city.” : ; 
“Ob! it’s a city! Isit a good place to.live?” 
_** Better than this, a plaguy sight.” . : 
“ Well you don’t say so! are the Jand thar as good 
as this here?” 4 er 
* Can’t tell you—never saw any land in my life 
till I left home.” 
“ Did you live in the water?’ if I might be 
bold as to ax.” 








western country, is ap adventure of no small mag- 


“No, I lived in town.” 


He had previously sent to this place, by way'of New| 


sure to recreate the body, and expand the mental | 
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what I am, if I’m not a gentleman? I’m nota 





“Ob, you lived in townd likely, likely, What 
do you follow for a living?” 
. “* Sir, [follow my own inclinations—l'm a gentle, 

man,”? . 

“What might your name be?” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient, He 
gave his whip.a flourish, and replied with a sneer, 
“ Why, it might be Julius Caesar.” 


“ Scissor!” exclaimed the hunter, slowly shog). 
dering bis rifle and turning away, mighty poor'scis. 
sors, too” Jemmy cracked his whip and dash 
off in a passion, while the backwoodsman, looki 
drolly after him, muttered to himself, « Well, if you 
aint the poorest chance fora live man, that eve | 


a shot gun a 


saw, Il] agree to shoot nothing but 
long as! live!” 

Mr. Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded fy 
when a jolly farmer, mounted on a sleek nag, ove. 
took'him, and véry pleasantly saluted him. Jeg. 
my bowed stifly.. ~* 

.  Peddling, sir?’ inquired the farmer. 

“Do I look like a peddier?” exclaimed our ben, 
in high dudgeon, 

“I meant no offence, stranger ; I thought from the. 
way you are fixed off, that you must have goods tj 
sell.” “pica ; 

“I would thank you, sir, to tell me what part of 
my equipage resembles that of a peddler.” 

“ Well, stranger, I'd no notion of making you 
mad, for a peddler’s just as good as another man; 
but that little carry-alt that you ride in, favon 
the Yankee wagons they drive, mightily. And tha 
you tote such a powerful heap of plander, that! 
thought you must have godds.to sell.” 

Our traveller drove along in no enviable state 0 
feelings, vexed at having his fine carriage denomi- 
nated a carry-all, mortally offended at hearingit 
compared with a peddler’s vehicle, and dreadfully 
indignant that he himself should be mistaken fora 
travelling merchant. “ Was it for this,” thought 
he, “that I came all the way to Illinois? Shall! 
never be duly appreciated? Hak the whvit world 
conspired to deny me the homage due to my great 
wealth? Will nobody recognize me as a gentle 
man.” _Engaged in such reflections, he jogged + 
long for an hour or two, when a young countryman, 
who was trudging along, with a bundle at hisback, 
very civilly asked him to’ be kiad enough to tel 
him the time of day. Soothed by the respectful 
manner of this address, he stopped, and drew forth 
his elegant gold repeater—“ just twelve.” 

“ Well, that are an elegant watch, Ill be con 
sarned if it aint' Would you trade her, stranget” 

“ I don’t trade in watches, my friend.” 

“Oh, you don’t! have you any powder?” .. 

“ What sort of powder? what do you mean™ 

“ Well, “I’m not partic’lar what sort; either gle 
zed or rough will suit me, so it will shoot quick.” 

“T don’t carry gunpowder in my carriage.” 

“ Thats a pity; you could trade a right smart of 
it in these parts. Have you tobacco.” 

“ How do you dare to ask me such a question’. 
roared our dandy, in violent indignation. 

The young man looked at ‘him in astonishment, 
and calmly replied, “I'm as white a man as you 
are. I'll ask what questions I please; if youdont 
like it, you can go ahead with your little go-cart” 

Mr. Gossamer gave his horse a yiolent cut with 
his long ‘lash,and dashed off at a gallop, determi 
ed to answer no more questions. But he was ob 
liged to stop at a cabin, to get a drink of water, 
and had no sooner entered, than the good womal 








of the house.informed him that ber “ youngest da- 
was powerful bad with the misery in bet 
inquired if “he had any, “+ cam/fire” 

physician, my good woman.” 
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| didgat reckon you was; you look too young 
fora doctor. Do you carry the mail, young man 1?” 
From this eventful day forward; he gave up, all 
er being received as a gentleman. He} 


of ev 
— his hore’s head eastward, and never stopped 


i] he reached home. get 
7 wont all do,’? said he to his friend, “I have 


been taken for a peddler, for a travelling doctor, 
and for a mail carrier. I could not pass for'a gen- 
tleman in the wilds of the West, any more than in 
the circles of Philadelphia. There is some secret 
in it that I have not learned. One thing is certain, 
money will not mukea gentleman.” _ 

« What do you propose to do?” 

«Oh, I cut'the whole concern. I shall open the 
old man’s shop to-morrow, take in @ partner who 
can handle the shears, and become an operative.” 

‘¢ What! not a tailor!” ; 

& Yes 1 will—1 will so—I’ll be hang’d if I don’t! 
I cannot be a gentlemau—! must be something—WIh 
be A USEFUL MAN.”—Illinois Magazine. 
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ASHTON GREY 

Isthe name of an Original Tale, from the pen of Mrs. 
Julia L. Dumont, which will appear in the next number 
of the Mirror. 





NATURAL GREATNESS. 

We have always been a believer in the nafural superi- 
ority of some minds to others. .We never could believe 
that industry could make a great man, notwithstanding 
that this doctrine was eloquently advocated by a lecturer 
in the Lyceum during the past winter, and Dr. Franklin 
was produced in proof. We believe ‘a poet is borna 
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awkward, overgrown, and ungainly person, ashe thinks, 
‘that he had ever seen. He first saw him in the recitation 
room, with his only book—Murray’s Abridgement of the 
English Grammar—in a hapd as large as-an half a dozen 
such volumes, and as bard afd callous as the neck of an 
ox. Atthat time Mr. Ewing could scarcely read, and is 
believed to have been entirely unable to write even his 
name. But by unwearied application, day and niglt, he 
soon elevated himself above the jeers and derisions of 
his associates, to a high seat in their affections, and 
most honorable regard of the officers of the [nstitutio: 
We know of nothing in this world that displays so 
much moral sublimity, as the human mind, thus tumbling 
off the mountains of penury and obscurity which have 
been piled upon it, anal rising up,a glorious beacon-fire, 
to adorn, and glorify mankind. Such is the uliar 
prerogative ofagreat mind. ‘“ The world’s dread laugh” 
and all the obstacles that. men and circumstances can 
throw arourd it, can no sooner fetter it down, than the 
sun can be stayed.in his fiery track!” 


= 


Western Quarterly Review.—There no longer re- 
mains a doubt, of the future greatness of this city, 
either ina commercial, a political or a literary point of 
view. Already-unrivalled in prosperity, and in the ra- 
pidity of its growth,—its healthfulness undoubted, and 
the enterprise, morality, and industry, of its inhabitants 
past into a proverb,—it is not difficult to conceive what 
it will be, when this section of the Union becomes, as it 
must ina very few years, the political centre of this gi- 
gantic Republic. Here in future years will be the head- 
quarters of Art, Science, and Polity. Literature will 
have erected her temples, and Genius will abide therein. 
And the protecting eye ‘of Religion will keep its vigils 
over all. » 
The laudable endeavor of a few enterprising individu- 
als, to establish a Quarterly Review in this city, to be 
deyoted particularly to disclosing the history, physical 
character and resources of the vast region between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, should be 
seconded by all amongst us who have any local pride; 
and by all at adistance who desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the extensive country familiarly called the Great 
Valley. 





poet, an orator an OrAalor, and @ scavenger @ evar 
enger. 

The following incidents in the early life of a distin- 
guished Senator in Congress from this state, are new to 
ourself, and we presume to many of our readers. They 


are finely demonstrative of the'trite saying, that “talent 


will work its way into the light.” And never was ad- 


age truer; for great talent can no more be kept in ob- 
security, than the lightning of heaven can be confined in 
bottles. Neglect may cool its ardor for a time—jealousy 
may heap upon it the clouds of detraction and calumny 
—its possessor may be despised, derided, looked upon 
with the withering eye of contempt—sad misgivings may 
be his, and his heart may cower beneath the constant 
frown and the scornfully curled lip of the world: but 
that strong intellect, which is immortal and imperishable 
in its nature, will burst through all, in spite of every 
thing,: and tower far above the narrow-mindedness that 


surrounds it. 


It appears that Senator Ewing is the son of a poor tav- 
ern-keeper, residing somewhere between Lancaster and 
Chillicothe, in this state. In his youth, he did the hon- 
orsof the stable—uniting the occupations of the hostler 
and the servant formany years. Feeling aw intellectual 
power within, he fancied that he was fashioned to move 
ina higher orbit. Determining to have a collegiate ed- 
ucation, he left home for the Kenhawa Salt-works, where 


Messrs. Hubbard and Mdmrende-of thie city, 
to publish a quurterly periodical, under the title of the 
Western Quarterly Review. The editorial department 
is to be confided to three gentlemen; favorably known to 
the public by their contributions to the Eastern Reyiews. 
For each accepted article the publishers will pay Three 
Dollars per page—a rate of compensation for literary 
labor, that will no doubt secure the contributions of the 
most eminent scholars and distinguished writers, not only 
of the West, but of the East and South. Each number 
of the Review will contain at least two hundred and 
fifty pages.—The price will be five dollars a year, payable 
on the delivery. of the second number. The first num- 
ber will be issued on the first day of November aext. 





The Mormonites.—These “ peculiarly favored of Hea- 
ven” are about to astonish the world with the depth 
of their wisdom. They have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a “ Mormonite paper,” at Independence, Missou- 
ri, to be called the “Evening and Morning Star.”. The 
following is the commencement of their prospectyus:— 
\** As the forerunner of the night of the end, and the Mes- 


out interfering With politics, broils, or the gainsayings 
of the world.” ; 


* 


1 






This thing of giving politics the “ go-by,” is particu. 
larly objectionable. Amongst “temporary things,” “in 
these lastdays,” politics are certainly not the least im- 
portant. And ‘twould be a pity tojéeprive the political 
world of a participation in the benefits that are to arise 
from the wisdom of these Mormonite sages. We sug- 
gest that the clause of their prospectus which excludes 
politics, be strickeg out, and that they nominate and 
support for the next Presidency of these United States, 
either Lorenzo Dow, Solomon Southwick, or. EldesRig- 
don! . . ; 
“ Tweedle-dum.”—The following paragraph from our 
very sensitive neighbor of the Covington Record, was 
marked for insertion in our last paper, but was omitted 
through negligence in the compositor. 

“We sincerely regret the molefic error into which 
some of our brother editors in Cincinnati have fallen. 
The Cincinnati Mirror, in an_ editorial article of last 
Saturday remarks, that “The Tale commencing on the 
first page of to-day’s paper, from the pen of Mrs. Hentz 
of this city,” &c. leaving the inference to be drawn by 
the reader, that Cincinnati and not Covington is entitled 
to the honor of claimi e residence of this distin- 
guished literary. lady—and locating her‘where, in reality 
she is not.—Record| March 24. 

“ Tweedle-dee.”—If the place of residence of Mrs. 
Hentz,—for whose wortli and talents we have great res- 
pect,—really is matter of moment, we opine the sin of 
associating her name with that of our city, is not'so “ma- 
lefic”” as the editor of the Record seems to imagine. If 
we mistake not, her letters and papers are principally 
received at the post-office in this city, and it is here that 
she attends public worship. These facts are at least 





equal in point of determining location, to the fact of her 


eating her daily allowance in Covington, Ky. 





The “ IHinois’ Herald,” printed at Springfield, Sanga- 
mon County, mentions the arrival at that place, on the 
evening of March 23, of the steam boat Talisman, freight- 
ed With onc hundred tons merchandise. She.is a 120 
tonboat. The editor of the Herald considers 'this “ an 
important era in the history of Sangamon Couuty;” and 
looks upon it as decisive of “the practicability of navi- 
gating the Sarigamgn river by steanty which has hereto- 
fore been considered not only chimerical, but absolutely 
impossible.” Springfield isa flourishing town, in the 
finest part of the state of Illinois: Should the Sanga- 
mon prove navigable, when the water is at its ordinary 
height, it must in the course of a few years become a 
place of much business. , 





The Book of Books.—A book is announced to appear 
in London, in the course of the next year, every page of 
which is to be 24 feet high by 12 broad. The letters are 
to-be half afoot long. It is to be entitled the “ Panthe- 
on of English Heroes; and only one. hundred copies, 
intended as ornaments for the principal EnglishLibraries, 
are td be stricken off. Gold varnish, instead of black 
ink, is to be used in the printing. In our humble opi 
ion,a greater piece of folly was never conceived. 








senger of the day of redemption, the Star will borrow 
its light from sacred sources, and be devoted to the Rev- 
elations of God as made known to his servants by the 





he chopped wood for money, doing as much in one day 


as men usually do in three. 


Holy Ghost, at sundry times since the creation of man, ° 
but more especially in these last days, for the restoration 


Dr. Eberle will lecture in the Mechanics’ Institute this 
evening. Tite lecture will be introductory to a short 
course on Physics. , 


of 





A grand exhibition of the Fire Companies will take 





of the house of Israel." They promise to make public 





The annexed paragraph is from the Cénnersville, Ia. 
“Political Clarion.” The Editor says the facts were 


related to him by a member of the Indiana bar, wh 
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was prosecuting his studies at Athens, (O.) when \ 
Ewing first entered that institution. grbig cn 


“He says that Mr. Ewing came directly 
wa Salt-works to ‘Athens’ and was, at that 


























place in this city on Monday next. The protession will 


“as soon as Wisdom directs, many sacred records which]||form on Fifth Street, West of Main, and start from the 
Ihave slept for ages.” Besides. enlightening mankind || space between the Market Houses, at 2o’clock P. M: 

with revelations from on high, ‘as made known in these 
latter days,” the Evening and Morning Star is to con- 
in “ whatever of truth or information will be likely to||tidn the names of the subscribers to whose credit it is 
enefit the saints. of God, temporarily as well as spiritu- 
lly, in these last days, whether in prose or poetry, with-||it will be punctually attended to. 





(Agents, when transmiting money, will please men- 


to be placed. As this is particularly necessary, it is hoped 
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ee — 
what I am, if I’m not a gentleman! I’m nota 
practical man, nor a mechanic, not an operative, 
nor one of those useful men that they make such 
a fuss about. I am not « philosopher, nora 
scholar; no, nor a doctor, nor a lawyer---of 
course, | must be a gentlemen. J have plenty 
of money, and nothing to do; and I take it I 
dress as well asany body. I must be something, 
and I don’t know what I can be, unless Iam a 
gentleman!” -He applied to a friend for advice 
as to the best method of assertitg his gentility. 

«“Write a book,” said his friend, ‘authorship 
hasgbt to be a very genteel calling.” 

“TI can’t go that---my genius doesn’t lie that 
way.” 

“My dear fellow, that is all a mistake; it re- 
quires no genius to make a book, as books are now 
made. It only requires industry, a steady hand, 
and asharp pair of scissors.” 

‘*That may be very true,” replied our hero, 
“but industry is not a gentlemanly virtue; and 
as for a pair of scissors, I am surprised that you 
would mention.so vulgar an instrumént; I abom- 
imate the very name.” ; 

“Oh! I beg pardon; well, there is another 
plan: suppose you fight a duel.” 

«“ Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. I have not 
nerves for that. Besides, I might be killed, and then 
I should not be a gentleman, but only an ‘ unhand- 
some corpse? No, I can’t go that.’ 

* You must travel, then.” 

“Travel ! eh! where ?” ; 

“Any where you please; tothe West, for in- 
stance.”’ z 

“West, what, out Chestnut-street}. over Schuyl- 
kill?” : 

* Ay, over Schuylkill and Susquehanna, over the 
Ohio and Mississippi.’ 

“ Well, I like that! agreed! will you go? Come, 


let’s be off; 1 want to be back by Monday, to Coop- 
er’s benefit.» 


His friend walked off, laughing; but our hero was 
not to be balked i his newly-awakened ambition, 
and having. made up his mind'to travel West, and 
learned that he could not possibly “be back ‘by 

_ Monday,” he very considerately determined to 
wait until. after that day. Having made all the 
necessary inquiries and preparations, he resolutely 
took his seat in the stage and commenced his jour- 
mey- 

Had it been a dozen years ago, he would have 

found few turnpikes, and those wretchedly bad ; for 

’. nobody had yet found out that it was unlawful to 

make them. Every rock in the Alleghany ridge 
might have been broken to atonis, and every promi- 
nent feature in the face of the country amputated 

without the slightest injury to the Constitution. 
Indeed, most people would have thought it a whole- 
some operation. Be that.as it may, the roads were 
‘not made, nor, until very recently, did any body 
seem to care about them. The politicians, after 
all, are the men to do business; they are the “great 
magicians” who set every thing going. No sooner 
did they take the matter up, than nogionly all the 
land, and the rivers, but even public sentiment, be- 
gan to be McAdamised ; and while one side denoun- 
ced turnpikes as the roads to national ruin, and 
another extolled the making of them as the greatest 
of virtues, the people proceeded vehemently to that 
proof of the pudding, which the good old maxim 
pronounces the best. Notwithstanding all this, our 
hero soon discovered, that, even in these days of 
improvement, a journey from the Atlantic to the 





ee 
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nitude, As there is ever something in the way, to 
retard our most innocent undertakings, so here are 
piles of hideous mountains, heaped up one upon 
another, until the -highest net only intercepts the 


}poor earthly traveller, bat forces even the clouds, as 


they roll through the air, to turn aside, or tu crawl 
heavily up, the mountain to its summit. There is 
something sublime, and even consoling, in this idea: 
and as the traveller winds his toilsome way up the 
mountain path, it.is quite comfortable to reflect that; 
thunder-gusts, as well as stage-coaches, must submit 
to be impedtd by these tremendous barriers. As for 
Jemmy Gossamer, he thought nothing about it, but 
drew his travelling cap over his eyes, and slept the 


} more soundly as the carriage proceeded with less ra- 


pidity. One fact, however, in natural philosopby, 
he learned among the cliffsof the Alleghany ridge, 
as it was too obvious to escape even the notice of 
a gentleman, namely, that the world is not round 
like an apple, as he had been taught to believe; 
but as angular asa brickbat. 

From Pittsburgh our traveJler ‘proceeded very 
comfortably, ina fine steamboat, to St. Louis, meet- 
ing with no adventures worthy of particular notice. 
He had previously sent to fhis place, by way’of New 
Orleans, a very elegant dearborn carriage, which he 
properly imagined would carry his trunks, wardrobe, 
&c. and enable him at all timies to appear like a gen- 
tleman. To this he now prefixed a fine horse, by 
means of a dashing set of plated harness, arid-thus 
equipped, he set forth one fine summer morning upon 
his travels in [linois. He preferred this State, be- 
cause he was.told that the prairies were level, and 
destitute of trees. “I like that” sdid he—* bad 
things, these ‘trees—don’t have them in Chestnut- 
street—city council had them all cut down on ac- 
count of the caterpillars—wonder Congress don’t 
have the whole concern exterminated.” 

Our traveller was now driving over beautiful 
plains, in a thinly settled country, where his fine 
dearborn and dandy coat begat no’ small degree of 
wonderment among the natives. To the latter he 
hed resolved ty vevery Civil and condescending, be- 
cause he had heard that General Jackson, Mr. 
Clay, and other great men, were remarkable for 
their affable courtesy to the common people. As he 
rode leisurly along, he met a countryman, with a 
rifle on his shoulder, who hailed him with * How 
are you stranger?” at the same time stopping short, 
as if to invite a tele a tete. : 

. “T hope I see you well, sir,” returned Jemmy, 
reining up his horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and 
bowing his best bow. 

“Travelling, stranger?” was the next question. 

* Yes sir, rusticating a little, as you may per- 
ceive.” : 

** Which way are you going? if it’s a fair ques- 
tion.” ae 

“¢ Very fair—I’m bound north.” ) 

% Going to settle?” 

“Can’t say that Iam. Just taking a'tour of plea- 
sure to recreate the body, and expand the mental 
faculties.? ° ' 

“ What pafts did you come from!” 

«Prom Philadelphia.” 

“ How do yon like that country ?” 

*“ Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, 
it isa city.” : ‘ 

“Ob! it’s a city! Is it a good place to live?” 
_* Better than this, a plaguy sight.” 


as this here?” ‘ : 








= VSS 

“Oh, you lived’ in town: likely, likely. Wig 
do you follow for a living?” 

_ “Sir, E follow my own inclinations—I'm a gentle 
man.” : 

“What might your name be?” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient, j, 
gave his whip a flourish, an4 replied witha meer, 
“ Why, it might be Julius Cesar.” 

“ Scissor!” exclaimed the hunter, slowly shou. 
dering his rifle and turning away, mighty poor'sci, 
sors, too” Jemmy cracked his whip and dashed 
off in a passion, while the backwoodsman, | 
drolly after him, muttered to himself, « Well, if you 
aint the poorest chance fora live man, that ever | 
saw, I*l] agree to shoot nothing but a shot gun » 
long as I live!” 

Mr. Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded fy, 
when a jolly farmer, mounted on a sleek nag, ove. 
took'him, and véry pleasantly saluted him. Jeg. 
my bowed stifly.. ~* 

. “ Peddling, sir?” inquired the farmer. 

“ Do I look like a peddler?”’ exclaimed our her, 
in high dudgeon, 

«I meant no offence, stranger; I thought from the, 
way you are fixed off, that you must have goods tj 
sell.?? i, i : 

“f would than! you, sir, to tell me what part of 
my equipage resembles that of a peddler.” 

“ Well, stranger, I'd no notion of making ym 
mad, for a peddler’s just as good as another man; 
but that little carry-alé that you ride in, favo 
the Yankee wagons they drive, mightily. And tha 
you tote such a powerful heap of plunder, that! 
thought you must have godds.to sell.” 

Our traveller drove along in no enviable state of 
feelings, vexed at having his fine carriage denomi- 
nated a carry-all, mortally offended at hearingit 
compared with a peddler’s vehicle, and dreadfully 
indignant that he himself should be mistaken fora 
travelling merchant. “ Was it for this,” thought 
he, “that I came all the way to Illinois? Shall! 
never be duly appreciated? Hak the whvie worl 
conspired to deny me the homage due to my ‘great 
wealth? Willnobody recognize me as a gentle 
man.” _ Engaged in such reflections, he jogged 
long for an hour er two, when a young countryman, 
who was trudging along, with a bundle at hisback, 
very civilly asked him to’ be kind enough to tell 
him the time of day. Soothed by the respectful 
manner of this address, he stopped, and drew forth 
his elegant gold repeater—* just twelve.” 

“ Well, that are an elegant watch, I'll be con 
sarned if it aint' Would you trade her, stranget™” 

“ I don’t trade in watches, my friend.” 

“Oh, you don’t! have you any powder?” 

‘What sort of powder? what do you mean’ 

“ Well, “I’m not partic’lar what sort; either gla 
zed or rough will suit me, so it will shoot quick.” 

“TI don’t carry gunpowder in my carriage.” 

“ Thats a pity; you could trade a right smart of 
it in these parts. Have you tobacco.” 

‘‘ How do you dare to ask me such a question’ 
roared our dandy, in violent indignation. 

The young man looked at ‘him in astonishment, 
and calmly replied, “I'm as white a man as you 
are. I'll ask what questions I please; if youdon't 
like it, you can go ahead with your little go-cart.” 

Mr. Gossamer gave kis horse a violent cut with 
his Jong lash,and dashed off at a gallop, determit 





J 
“* Well you don’t say so! are the land thar as good 


ed to answer no more questions. But he was ob 
liged to stop at a cabin, to get a drink of water, 
and had no sooner entered, than the good woman 





“ Can’t tell you—never saw any land in my life 
till I left home.” ; 

“ Did you live in the water?’ if I might be 
bold as to ax.” ; 








western country, is an adventure of no small mag- 





No, I lived in town.” 

















of the house. inforined him that ber youngest 
was powerful bad with the misery in bet 
inquired if ‘he had any, + camyfire” 
physician, my good woman,” 
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" seurity, than the lightning of heaven can be confined in 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND LADIES’ PARTERRE. 


| didgat reckon you was; you look too young 
fora doctor. Do you carry the mail, young man ?”” 

From this eventful day forward, he gave up all 
hope of ever being received as a gentleman. He} 
turned his hore’s head eastward, and never stopped 
until he reached home. ee 

«It wont all do,”? said he to his ‘friend, “I have 
been taken for a peddler, for a travelling doctor, 
and fora mail carrier. I could not pass for’a gen- 
tleman in the wilds of the West, any more than in 
the circles of Philadelphia. There is some secret 
init that Ihave not learned. One thing is certain, 
money will not muke a gentleman.” 

« What do you propose to do?” 

«Oh, I cut the whole concern. I shall open the 
gid man’s shop to-morrow, take in @ partner who 
can handle the shears, and become an operative.” 

ss What! not a tailor! 

& Yes 1 will—I will so—I’ll be hang’d if I don’t! 
Icannot be a gentlemau—I must be something—l’ll 
be A USEFUL MAN.”—Illinois Magazine. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 


—_—__ 

















EDITOR’S GARRET. 





ASHTON GREY 
Isthe name of an Original Tale, from the pen of Mrs. 
Julia L. Dumont, which will appearin the next number 
of the Mirror. 





NATURAL GREATNESS. 

We have always been a believer in the natural superi- 
ority of some minds to others. .We never could believe 
that industry could make a great man, notwithstanding 
that this doctrine was eloquently advocated by a lecturer 
in the Lyceum during the past winter, and Dr. Franklin 
was produced in proof. We believe a poet is borna 


awkward, overgrown, and ungainly person, as he thinks, 
‘that he had omer seen. He fiuwte in the recitation 
room, with his only book—Murray’s Abridgement of the 
— Grammar—in a hand as large as-an half a dozen 
such volumes, and as hard ahd callous as the neck of an 
ox. Atthat time Mr. Ewing could scarcely read, and is 
believed to have been entirely unable to write even his 
name: But by unwearied application, day and night, he 
soon elevated himself above the jeers and derisions of 
his associates, to a high seat in their affections, and 
most honorable re: of the officers of the [nstitutio! 
We know of nothing in this world that displays so 
much moral sublimity, as the human mind, thus tumbling 
off the mountains of penury and obscurity which have 
been piled upon it, apd rising up,a glorious beacon-fire, 
to adorn, and glorify mankind. Such is the uliar 
prerogative ofagreat mind. ‘ The world’s dread laugh” 
and all the obstacles that. men and circumstances can 
throw around it, can no sooner fetter it down, -than the 
sun can be stayed.in his fiery track!” 


--—- 


Western Quarterly Review.—There no longer re- 
mains a doubt, of the future greatness of this city, 
either ina commercial, a political - or a literary point of 
view. Already-unrivalled in prosperity, and in the ra- 
pidity of its growth,—its healthfulness undoubted, and 
the enterprise, morality, and industry, of its inhabitants 
past into a proverb,—it is not difficult to conceive what 
it will be, when this section of the Union becomes, as it 
must ina very few years, the political centre of this gi- 
gantic Republic. Here in future years will be the head- 
quarters of Art, Science, and Polity. Literature will 
have erected her temples, and Genius will abide therein. 
And the protecting eye ‘of Religion will keep its vigils 
over all. » 
The laudable endeavor of a few enterprising individu- 
als, to establish a Quarterly Review in this city, to be 
deyoted particularly to disclosing the history, physical 
character and résources of the vast region between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, should be 
seconded by all amongst us who have any local pride: 
and by ail at a distance who desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the extensive country familiarly called the Great 
Valley. 





poet, an orator an Oralor, and @ scavenger a svay 
enger. 

The following incidents in the early life of a distin- 
guishéd Senator in Congress from this state, are new to 
ourself, and we presume to many of our readers. They 
are finely demonstrative of the'trite saying, that “talent 
will work its way into the light.” And never was ad- 
age truer; for great talent can no more be kept in ob- 


bottles. Neglect may cool its ardor for a time—jealousy 
may heap upon it the clouds of detraction and calumny 


—its possessor may be despised, derided, looked upon 
with the withering eye of contempt—sad misgivings may 
be his, and his heart may cower beneath the constant 
frown and the scornfully curled lip of the world: buf 
that strong intellect, which is immortal and imperishable 
in its nature, will burst through all, in spite of every 
thing,: and tower far above the narrow-mindedness that 


surrounds it. 


Itappears that Senator Ewing is the son of a poor tav- 
ern-keeper, residing somewhere between Lancaster and 
Chillicothe, in this state. In his youth, he did the hon- 
orsof the stable—uniting the occupations of the hostler 
and the servant formaiy years. Feeling aw intellectual 
power within, he fancied that he was fashioned to move 
ina higher orbit. Determining to have a collegiate ed- 
ucation, he left home for the Kenhawa Salt-works, where 


» 


1 


out interfering with politics, broils, or the gainsayings . 


of the world.” , 

This thing of giving politics the “ go-by,” is particu- 
larly objectionable. Amongst “ temporary things,” “in 
these lastdays,” politics are certainly not the least im- 
portant. And ‘twould be a pity tojdeprive thé political 
world of a participation in the benefits that are to arise 
from the wisdom of these Mormonite sages. We sug- 
gest that the clause of their prospectus which excludes 
politics, be strickep out, and that they nominate and 
support for the next Presidency of these United States, 
either Lorenzo Dow, Solomon Southwick, or EldenRig- 
don! - . ‘ 
“ Tweedle-dum.”—The following paragraph from our 
very sensitive neighbor of the Covington Record, was 
marked for insertion in our last paper, but was omit 
through negligence in the compositor. 
“We sincerely regret the molefic error into which 
some of our brother editors in Cincinnati have fallen. 
The Cincinnati Mirror, in an editorial article of last 
Saturday remarks, that “The Tale commencing on the 
first page of to-day's paper, from the pen of Mrs. Hentz 
of this city,” &c. leaving the inference to be drawn by 
the reader, that Cincinnati and not Covington is entitled 
to the honor of claiming the residence of this distin- 
guished literary beeen locating her‘where, in reality 
she is not.—Record’ March 24. 

“T weedle-dee.”—If the place of residence of Mrs. 
Hentz,—for whose wortli and talents we have great res- 
pect,—really is matter of moment, we opine the sin of 
associating her name with that of our city, is not'so “ma- 
lefic” asthe editor of the Record seems to imagine. If 
we mistake not, her letters and papers are principally 
received at the post-office in this city, and it is here that 
she attends public worship. These facts are at least 
equal in point of determining location, to the fact of. her 
eating her daily allowance in Covington, Ky. 





The “ IHinois'Herald,” printed at Springfield, Sanga- 
mon Cqunty, mentions the arrival at that place, on the 





Messts. Hubbard and M!dmeunde- of this city, propose 
to publish a quarterly periodical, under the title of the 
Western Quarterly Review. The editorial department 
is to be confided to three gentlemen; favorably known to 
the public by their contributions to the Eastern Reyiews. 
For each accepted article the publishers will pay Zhree 
Dollars per page—a rate of compensation for literary 
labor, that will no doubt secure the contributions of the 
most eminent scholars and distinguished writers, not only 
of the West, but of the East and South. Each number 
of the Review will contain’ at least two hundred and 
fifty pages.—The price will be five dollars a year, payable 


evening of March 23, of the steam boat Talisman, freight- 
ed With onc hundred tons merchandise. She.is a 120 
tonboat. The editor of the Herald considers this “ an 
important era in the history of Sangamon Couuty ;” and 
looks upon it as decisive of “the practicability of navi- 
gating the Sarigamgn river by steanty which has hereto- 
fore been considered not only chimerical, but absolutely 
impossible.” Springfield is a flourishing town, in the 
finest part of the state of Illinois; Should the Sanga- 
mon prove navigable, when the water is at its ordinary 
height, it must in the course of a few years become a 
place of much business. 








on the delivery. of the second number. The first num- 
ber will be issued on the first day of November next. 





ven” are about to astonish the world with the depth 
of their wisdom. They have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a “‘ Mormonite paper,” at Independence, Missou- 
ri, to be called the “Evening and Morning Star.” The 


|\* As the forerunner of the night of the end, and the Mes- 
senger of the day of redemption, the Star will borrow 





he chopped wood for money, doing as much in one day 


as men usually do in three. 


The annexed paragraph is from the Cénnersville, Ia. 
“Political Clarion.” The Editor says the facts were 
related to him by a member of the Indiana bar, who 


The Mormonites.—These “ peculiarly favored of Hea- 


following is the commencement of their prospectus :— 


its light from sacred sources, and be devoted to the Rev- 
elations of God as made known to his servants by the 
Holy Ghost, at sundry times since the creation of man, 
but more especially in these last days, for the restoration 


The Book of Books.—A book is announced to appear 
in London, in the course of the next year, every page of 
which is to be 24 feet high by 12 broad. The letters are 
to-be half afoot long. It is to be entitled the “ Panthe- 
on of English Heroes;” and only one hundred copies, 
iutended as ornaments for the principal EnglishLibraries, 
are tb be stricken off. Gold varnish, instead of black 
ink, is tobe used in the printing. In our humble opiti- 
ion, a greater-piece of folly was never conceived. 





Dr. Eberle will lecture in the Mechanics’ Institute this 
evening. The lecture will be introductory to a short 
course on Physics. t 
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A grand exhibition of the Fire Companies will take 





of the house of Israel.” They promise to make public 








was prosecuting his studies at Athens, (O.) 
Ewing first entered that institution. 


“He says that Mr. Ewing came directly fi 
wa Salt-works to theme and was, at that 
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place in this city on Mondey next. The protession will 


“as soon as Wisdom directs, many sacred records which || form on Fifth Street, West of Main, and start from the 
have slept for ages.” Besides. enlightening mankind 
with revelations from on high, ‘as made known in these 
latter days,” the Evening and Morning Star is to con- 
in “ whatever of truth or information will bé likely to||tidn the names of the subscribers to whose credit it is 
enefit the saints of God, temporarily as well as spiritu-||to be placed. As this is particularly necessary, it is hoped 

ly, in these last days, whether in prose or poetry, with-||it will be punctually attended to. : 


space between the Market Houses, at 20’clock P. M: 


(Agents, when transmiting money, will please men- 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





LETTERS FROM INDIANA. 
No. 1.—Clifty Falls. 


Go, when upon thy heart hath come the chill 
Of selfishness—The venom’d tooth of care— 
“Remorseful bitterness—and fears of ill, 

That even Hope's last buds away would tear— 
Burst from the town: ascend the woodplumed hill, 
Unbare thy forehead to the perfum'd air; 
Hold fellowship with flowers ; list to the rill: 
Observe the airborne clouds go by; and there, 
Far from the haunts of men, in solitade, 

» Let Nature’s calmness soothe thy stormy mood. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to foster local 
attachment, or to draw tighter the bonds of 
friendship between the citizens of a town, than 
some peculiarity in its history, its position, or the 
objects around it. A spot hallowed by some 
‘deed of generous self-devotion—a superb edifice-- 
a distinguished native—or even ‘some pleasant 
grove associated with youthful recollections, may 
become the subject of interest to the stranger, 
and of regard to the inhabitant. There is then 
something in regard to which the feelings of men 
are in unison, whatever may be their political or 
religious bickerings—something, to which their 
thoughts may tend, with fellowship of asgocia- 
tion. Such is the Battery at New-York, the 
College at New Haven, and Clifty, a romantic 
cascade, at Madison, Indiana. Every body has 
heard of the two former; the last is still unsung, 
atid doubtless, will be, until seme Hoosher poet 
obtains a draught from Heliconia’s fount; a cir- 
cumstance rather improbable at present, when 
so many are the imitations of its waters, that 
the best connoisseurs are often deceived.—-Permit 
me then, my friend, to give you a description of. 
Clifty in plain prose, ‘through the medium of 
your columns,’ as-newspaper writers have it in 
their mixed metaphorical expression. 

Madison, the county seat of Jefferson county, 
Indiana, is. romantically situated on the-bank of 
the Ohio, one hundred miles from Cincinnati, and 
fifty from Louisville. Its population amounts 
to two thousand; its inhabitants are moral and 
enterprising;, it contains an insurance office, 
and increases with a rapidity which induces 
many of its citizens to believe that it will soon 
~ rival its older neighbors above, and below. But 
that’s a secret. ‘The ladies are intelligent and 
affectionate, and in personal appearance, pro- 
priety of dress, and polish of manners, surpas- 
sed by notown inthe West with which-I am 
acquainted, 


I must acknowledge, however, that though 
- intelligence and refinement have come among 
them, Fashion still patronises the aforesaid 
neighbors: They still refuse to wear their dresses 
after they have outgrown them, still put as 
much material in the skirt as in the gigot sleeves, 
. and have yet to learn that it isan evidence of| 
refined taste, to. adopt a style of dress, which 
excites the pity of the wise, and the ridicule 
of the satirical. They are especially attentive 
to their female visiters. 

Clifty Fall is the ‘Lion’ of the place, (or rath- 
er its environs, for it is four miles distant;) and 
to:@lifty, of course, the attention of the visiter 
is first directed. ‘Would you like to visit Clif- 
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pyramidal form of the beg, 
answer otherwise than inthe affirmative would ||the tasseled buckeye---the magnificent Dac, 


be highly impolitic; the answerer would loss aj/walnut, and the honey locust---that sensig 
plant-of trees---blend and contrast finely y; 
opinion of the answeree; and, if a person of taste |jeach other; while the branching oak and the tyt 
for- such things, would miss the observation of||ted poplar tower above, and the elm spread 
much picturesque scenery. The country nearjamong them its long shadowy arcades . 
the town is broken into hills separated by deep||with creeper and grapevine. Often too i 
glens, through which many small streams find |/the decayed tree, beautified, but destroyed 
their way to the Ohio. These usually reach it|ithe wreathing poison vine---an expressive ex 
over a series of limestone ledges, varying from||blem of protection repaid by ingratit 
thirty to one hundred feet in height, presenting}|striking example of Tife and death united, 
many views well worthy the attention of the}} About two miles from the summit.of the }j 
lovers of nature: Clifty is one of these. It}|we*diverged to follow the course of a 
was one of those voluptuous spring mornings,|istream. It leaves the road nearthe steam yj 
when the soul seems pecutiarly suffused through ||and presents a fine Specimen of those interest; 
the body, imparting to it something of its own|jrivulets, so common in Indiana. Its borden 
elasticity and buoyancy, that, in company with sometimes would slope imperceptibly, ti 
a friend, I proceeded to visit the Cascade. Of/||their blue yjolets kissed its waters, and thensy, 
all modes of progress, when can I choose my||denly contract, till the steep rocks threw their 
own, give me the pedestrian. I prefer it for shadows across it. Now, it would bound forth, 
its independence, its safety, and its conducive-||baring its bosom to the sun-shine, till every pe 
néss to health. It is so delightful to turn un-||ble was visible, and anon,the ear would catch i 
trammeled from your course, now for arainbow||musical gurgling from among the rocks, whic 
floweret, now for some rare or beautiful miner-|jtobed in the modest stoncrop, and crowned with 
al—to pluck the wild fruit, or to follow the voice |/the purple liverwort and the crimson columbin, 
of the distant waterfall through the woods and ||strove to stay its passage. One mile fi 
hills, util you stand on its shivering brink.|jroad, the stream is narrowed to the widthef ¥ 
There is no cafe on your free spirit—You have||feet by precipitous walls, its bed becomes, 
no horse to provide for—There ig nothing to||smooth solid pavement, projecting in a semicir 
chain in the wayward impulses of the mjnd,||cle between them over a precipice, and from this 
with the fettering thouzhts of earth, and of loss||the rivulet throws itself into the glen below,s 
and gain. On one side of the road which as-||distance of 130 feet, You stand in the middled 
cends the hill, is a deep ravine, from whose re-|}an arc, whose chord is a furlong across—whik 
cesses comes up the sound of a rushing stream,||the perpendicular walls of the vast amphitheater 
in a murmar softened by distance, and whose bed, ||before you extend 200 feet in height as far asthe 


clogged by rocks, and sides abrupt and craigged,|jeye can reach on each hand. At your feet, th 
in some measure prepare tho mind ofthe grav-|{water, broken into liquid hail, falls into anoble 


eller for the region of country which he is ap-||basin.. The rest of the glen is strewed with 
proaching. We then proceed. about two miles||rocky fragments, interspersed with pools of we 
through the forest. ter, from which, as you gaze upon them, the su 
¥ do not remember to have segn in any writer, beams are flashed back as from countless mirron 
a comparisomof the peculiarities of the weste Retracing our steps, we ptoc@eded for the re 
forests with those of the east.. So far as I have||maining.two miles, through the slash woods, 1 
observed in Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, there |/body of wet timbered land, extending from the 
are fewer flowers and fewer birds inthe former, ||counties of Switzerland, Jefferson, and Dear 
than the latter. There is a time between the||born, far into the centfe of the state. We then 
first settlement of a country, and its complete|jadvanced a few rods through*the woods, and 
cultivation, when birds are less numerous, for|\found ourselves in the full view of a scene of 
the first clearing has destroyed their usual food,||surpassing beauty. At the right, rushes down 
without substituting new, and familiarity with||Clifty, 40 feet wide; its banks 50 feet high, wild 
man has not yet made them fearless. The wes-||flowers of every hue bursting from their craggy 
tern forests are more silent. The tapping of the}|sides, and overarching trees blending the rust 
woodpecker—the screaming of the jay--and the//ling of their interwoven boughs with the mur 
chirp of the squirrel ate heard—and the sharp|imur of its waters. About two rods from the 
echo of the woodman’s axe; and often the|/brow of the precipice, the reck is worn away 
mournful booming of the far off treé, as it falls|jand forms a series of eight stairs varying from 
presseddown byage,comeswith a saddening influ-||two to four feet in height, extending in a curve 
ence on the mind. But the rich melody from ten|jacross the bed of the stream; over these it des 
thousand singing birds, which stirs the air of|lcends in a succession of ripples dazzling the 
the New England woods, is wanting. The penny-|leye like wreaths of moving snow, while the 
royal supplies.the place of the green-sward, and||rock seems to quiver, as you strive to gaze stead- 
the blood root, the snake root, and the ginseng,||ily upon it through the transparent ele 
are in the place of their fairer but less useful ||Then gracefully expanding over the cod ae 
eastern sisters. But there is a freshness of ver-||platform below, it springsi one unbroken sheet 
dare, a profusion of foliage, a variety of trees,||from its semicircular edge. A beautiful reser 
and a beauty of grouping ina western,forest, far|| voir, formed by the constant dashing for ages,.re 
surpassing the conception of one whohas gazed/{ceives it at the distance of 80 feet, and a melo 
only on eastern groves. It is delightful to survey ||dious music rises from the deep chasm, like the 





















ty! ia the first question proposed by the admi-} 





the former, when an interval of cleared | harmony ofsome mighty organ In front, 
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diminished to half their bulk, lie massive craigs 
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sunshine, seem to realise the fanciful tales 





torn from the overhanging cliffs, mingled with 





shattered trees, and huge logs brought down by 
the spring floods, and telling a fearful story of 
the ravages of its swollen torrent. Far away 
to the left, stretches the glen with its enclosing 
ramparts two or threehundred feet high, curving 
boldly from the cascade, till they attain the dis- 
tance of half.a mile; and beyond, mountain, 
forest, and sky, are confusedly mingled together, 
Behind, is the forest, and in front, across the vale, 


a plantation; with the usual accompanyment of| 


orshard, cleared land, beehives, and spring-hou- 
ses,---one of those rural scenes, which so often 
tempt the residént of towns, toforswear merchan- 
dise and mechanism, and addict himself to agri- 
culture. On every side the prospect is well de- 
fined and distinct. Thereis no shadowy outline; 
no mixture of various and dierse objects. It is 
the view of a cascade alone, aud all else that is 
visible, like the chasing of jewelry, serves but to 
display it to more advantage. But let us des- 
cend, for as justly might one expect to gain a 
knowledge of a temple, by gazing from its roof, 
as of a waterfall by viewingit from above. We 
cross the stream above the fall, ascend the oppo- 
site bank, and descend by a narrow sheeptrack. 


But tread carefully—the small fragments are}|| 
loose—and press strongly against the face of 


the wall as the -path winds gradually down, for 
the abyss at our right is not paved with feathers. 
Just below the fall, two promontories jutting in- 
to the'valley, completely enclose it—we stand at 
the bottom.. The giant cliffs on every side in- 
tercept the view; above, their brows plumed with 
forest trees present their dark outlines in strong 
relief against the deepened blue of the sky. A 

is still save the rushing torrent, the swaying o 
the treetops overhead, and the tremulous pearly 
clouds of the’ west, as they float over us, like 
magnificent birds briefly overshadowing the fair 
prospéct below. No sound mingles with, the 
roar of thé streamlet, as it comes shouting down 
in mid air, through the sculptured portals of na- 
ture’s architecture. It leaps forth a suspended 
river of crystal splendidly suffused with that pe- 
culiar glimmer of light, which all may observe 
in a waterfall, seeming as if it were illuminated 
by flashes of interior radiance. Thenas the co- 
hesion of the mass is destroyed, the particles 


descend like heaps of feathers, and like rods of 


quicksilver, and shattered jewelry, blend with 
the waters of the pool beneath. 
The view from behind will amply recompense 


' us for our fatigue in obtaining it. We are un- 


deran arch projecting about thirty feet, and op- 
posite the middle of the fall, we remark the opal- 
like play of colors in the moving volume before 
us, the air is filled with diamond spray, and a 
miniature rainbow sports on the rising mist. 
Geodes, containing crystals of carbonate of lime 
abound inthe neighboring precipices, and mad- 
repores, oolites, and other objects of interest, 


“are found in their debris. 


_ Tothe geologist, the philosopher, the poet, the 
lover of nature, to, all, Clifty ‘is interesting---and 
atall times: Either in winter, when its congeal- 
ed’ waters appear like alabaster pillars, rising 
from a marble peristyle, and forming the porti- 
co of some majestic temple, andthe woods, 
gemed_ by the frost-spirit, and glittering in the 





eastern romance; or when it rushes rejoicingly 
beneath the summersun. Itis grand, when, in 
spring, swollen by many tributaries, it rolls a 
turbid and fragment-filled current to the Ohio; 
and lovely, when it bears on its bosom, the rain- 
bow-tinted leaves of autumn. But Were I to 
name a time, I would say, go, when spring has 
finished her contest for supremacy with winter, 
and is unrivalled.in her mild dominion.- When 
the fragrance from countless flowering shrabs 
perfumes the air, whén the hillside is painted 
Wwith earth’s living jewelry, when “ the wo- 
ven notes of bird and bee” calm the spirit, like 
delicious music, and far down in the -hollows, 
the trees present their matted carpetting -of| 
various shades of green, while the modest 
dogwood and the gorgeous redbud, compose its 
superb and inimitable raised work. 

W. B. O. 
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tion here was fixed more by chance than inclination, 
there being no European settlers within sevetal 
leagues of them. Their intentiori was to have land- 
ed on the eastern shores of the United Provinces, 
as the U. 8. were then called, but owing to a sud- 
den and fatal squall of wind they Were cast away 
in the Gulf, and their vessel was lost, so that they 
were forced to make a permanent residence here, 
as the hardships and privations incident to a jour- 
ney through the Western Country, at that time, 
could not be borne by the family uf Mr. Cherbury. 
Their son Rochester, was left in England, with his 
uncle, under whose benevolence he was completing 
his education. Net many months after their de- 
parture, having completed his studies, Rochester 
sailed for this country, and landed at Boston. Ev- 
ery enquiry was made on his arrival for his father’s 
family, but .gaining no clue to their residénce, not 
even hearing of the shipin which they had sailed, he 
was forced to believe they had been shipwrecked. 
He therefore found it necessary to résort to some 
method to gain a subsistence. Like most youths, 
without the aid of fortune or the influence of friends 
to recommend them, he found this a matter of no 
small difficulty, and several weeks elapsed, and 





THE BROTIIERS; OR, THE UNNATURAL 
MEETING. 


i) ‘Mine is a lowlier lay—the unquietdeep— 
The world of waters ;—where man’s puny skill 
Has but along its waters dared to creep; 
The quaking vassal of its Wayward will: 
Exultant — when its calm waves sleep, 
And.jts rough voice is noiseless all and still; 
And trembling when its crested hosts arise, 
Roused from its slumber by the wind’s wild cries.” 
Those to whom the shores of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico are familiar, will recollect the dark and beau- 
tiful scenery of those parts that. border on the 
United States. The eye of the beholder can trace 
the melancholy -beauties of these wave-washed 

ores, stretched to an immeasurable distance, and 
find matter for-admiration and reflection in their 
gloomy grandeur and sublimity. With the pictu- 
fesque scenery around him, he might be pleased— 
be enchanted with the rich music of the various 
birds that dwell on the verge of the great waste of 
waters—and listen, in bréewthless'silence, to the ra- 
vings of the disturbed element, as the winds sweep 
over, and arouse it fromitslethargy. But the mind 
will leave occasionally all these_reflections; and 
wandering over the gulf, will findhany a “sorrow. 
ing thought” obtrude unceremoniously‘on its plea- 
surable musings. He knows, -that the glassy and 
smooth surface beneath and around him, is but the 
momentary repose of the upheaving and treache- 
rous ocean; he beholds danger, and wreck, and 
death; the shriek, and groan, and prayer, from the 
livid lips of the drowning, rush of his heated imag- 
ination; and he hears the ‘hoarse voice of the stardy 
mariner, calm even in his hopelessness and desola- 
tion. Again he looks onthe Gulf. It is still and 
motionless—not even a“ white cap” seems to rise on 
its surface. Like some mighty monster, it seems to 
await a favorablgé moment to devour its prey.” At 
such a time, the scene is really beautiful. The pla- 
cid smoothness of the treacherous Gulf, looks more 
like the calm waters of Paradise, than the tomb of 
thousands of hunian beings, where 

“The bright-eyed maiden and the fair-haired girl, 
And sire, and son, there slumber side by side.” 

Many years ago, a family resided a few leagues 

from thé shores of the Gulf, in the Louisiana 


Rochester still remained out of employment. What 

was to be done? He had offered himself.in almost 

every capacity that was respectable, and had inva- 

riably met with a refusal. His young and inexpe- 

rienced mind could not bear so much misfortune. 

He recollected, however, that he was upon the 
broad ocean of the world, without a single relation 
or friend near him to give him support or preserve 
hith from the wreck; and like the shipless mariner, 
who sees the storm gathering in.the heavens, and 

nought around him but the wide sea, he set his im- 
agination to work, determined not to perish without 

an effort. Virtue is not always barren of friends, 
and when even clothed in the tattered garb of mis- 
fortune, she will not be left to perish—but succor 
Will come when Icast expected. “At length he fell 
upon a plan, asthe last and only resort, which, al- 
tho’ it would require some time and difficulty to at- 
tain, he determined on trying. He had still left 
some of the money kindly presented him by his, un- 
cle, previous to his departure, which he thought was 
sufficient to purchase a small library, and keep him 
for several months—at least long enough to obtain 
an insight of the law. With this scheme fully set- 
tled in his mind, he called upon a celebrated law- 
yer in Boston, to know if he commenced, whether 
he would Jend him occasional instruction. - In ma- 
king thisapplication, Rochester was fully explicit 
and candid. He stated the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed—the terms on which he 
would have to rely—and the gratitude he would 
feel for the favor. His ingenuous and manly de- 
portment won upon the feelings. of the eloquent son 
of Blackstone. When Rochester addressed him, 
his eyes were bent upon a book, which he held in 
Mhis hand, but-no sooner had Rochester commenced 
speaking, than he laid aside the book, and turned 
his full gaze on the speaker: “Your application 

young man,” he said, after a moment’s reflection, 
“js strange and insome respects visionary. To ob- 
tain a knowledge of the Jaw in_so short a time as 
six or seven months, isimpossible. But I like your 


appearance and manner,sand. will freely extend to 


ou my services, if we agree on terms; which I am 





sure I shall not be the first to dispute.” ; 
“What are they?” impatiently demanded Roch- 





orgs The site of their domicil was’a beau- 
tiful ong, and. commanded a fine view of the 
srry country. They were of English de- 
scent, and like many of onr ancestors,compelled to 
leave the mother country, because of the cruel re- 








ester. 
“Why, sir, that you snail make my house your 


honie; ans do the occasional writing I may require 
in my office; for all which 1 shall exact nothing; 
and in two years time I warrant I shall make you 





strictionsof their religious worship. Their habita_ 





a lawyer fit to make your appearance before any 
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barin America. What do you say?” What co 
he say? His heart was too full to reply; and if 
gratitude can be portrayed from the “windows 
of the soul,” then truly did the bursting heart 
of Rochester find expression. in the tears that wet 
his*manly cheek. The good attorney was deep- 
ly affected; and bad he not hid dis face in his 
handkerchief, his emotion would have been appa- 
rent. When Rochester had gained sufficient com- 
posure, he said, “Oh! sir, I find that words are inad- 
equate to express the gratitude I feel for your gen- 
erous offer. But be assured, sir—” “Enough,” said 
the lawyer, “all you can say would not impress me 
so much with a sense of your obligation, as the 
" geene which has just past. Hereafter, this is your 
office, so long as you choose.to hold it. Come, you 
must dine with me, and after dinner we will talk 
the matter over.” 


It is hardly necessary to speak of the progress, 
Rochester made in his legal studies.. Diligently did 
he apply himself, and his exertions met with mer- 
ited success. We could not give a better evidence 
in his favor, than by quoting the opinion of his in- 
stractor. After an examination, one morning, he 
good hamorecly observed, ‘I think my friend, the 
Earl of Chatham, would have no reason to be 
ashamed .of such a student.” Two years had 
scarcely rolled by when Rochester was admitted to 
full practice at the Boston bar. He was successful 
beyond the most sanguine expectativns and predic- 
tions of hispreceptor. His ‘maiden’ speech wasa 
masterly effort, and won the applause of his audi- 
ence, and-the favors of many.’ In a short timehe 
was burthened with business. 

But with all his success, it was plain that Roch- 
ester wasunhappy. The gloom he would often ex- 
hibit in company, told plainly that his thoughts 
were not confined to his profession, and the height 
he was destined to attain in it. He did not, like 
the neglected female bird, rend the air with melan- 

~ choly notes of misfortune; but in secret would he 
pour forth the sorrows of a wounded heart; and in 
the presence of that Being, only, who controls the 
destinies of man, would he utter his‘ grief,—im- 
pressed with the belief that from Him alone could 
he derive consolation. ' 

In the society in which he moved, and of which 
he was the favorite, there was but one who could in 
any measure console him—the amiable and beauti- 
fal AmextA, daughter of his benefactor. Toa per- 
son of the most exquisite symmetry, and a face 
“beautiful beyond expression,” she added a mind 
richly stored with the choicest flowers ef literature, 
and a heart overflowing with affection. So much 
loveliness could not fail to wind itself into the secret 
avenues of a generous heart. r 

One'evening, when the company had all retired, 
Rochester threw himself on the sofa, in the elegant 
saloon of Amelia’s father; and in a few minutes 

became lost in his own reflections. Amelia entered 
while he was thussituated, unnoticed by him. She 
stopped in the middle of the room, and gazed in ten- 
der regard at his disturbed .countenance, bent to- 
wards the floor. “Assuming an air of gaiety, she 
advanced towards him:—‘‘Come, Rochester, you 
must divest yourself of this absent mood. Re- 
collect what Lori! Chesterfield says of such per- 
sons. His lordship calls them absent, altho’ they 
may be in one’s presence. Come, shake off this 
seeming sorrow, at least while you are in the com- 
pany of your friends.” “But,” she continued, and 
a sweet blush slightly tinged her cheek, “if there is 
indeed .aught of sorrow at your heart, unburthen 
it to one who will console you, if it is within her 
power. Cheer up, Rochester, there is more than 


had appeared so lovely as at that moment; sbe 
spoke from the impulse of an ardent heart, a heart 
in which innocence had its altar ; and Rochester .ga- 
zed on her, as the guardian angel of his peace. He 
had always from their first acquaintance, béen de- 
lighted with her company; and though he knew 
not why, was most happy. when with her. 

~ Amelia and her father, had long been convinced 
that something of a serious nature weighed heavily 
on the heart of Rochester.. His benefactor, howev- 
er, -was too prudent to ask the cause; but the natu- 
ral gaiety of his daughter enabled her to rally him 
on the subject without giving offence.. But she had 
never till the evening alluded to; presumed to en- 
qtire the cause of his melancholy, and to offer con- 
solation; and her blushing cheek, and anxious 
look, when she did, betrayed the lively interest she 
felt in his happiness. Her words had the desired 
effect, for coloring deeply, he turned, and fixing his 
beautiful dark-eyes upon her countenance, he said, 
“Oh Amelia! you have made me, by those words, 
quite another man. I had thought there was none 
to sympathize with me in this world—none that 
would fan the expiring embers that have for the last 
three years warmed my solitary existence, and that 
appeared to me to be fast burning to cinders. But 
your kind words, dear girl’ he continued, taking 
her soft hand in his,—*thave added fresh fuel to the 
fire, and kindled it into a flame that will burn 
forever. You have asked me to unburthen my sor- 
rows, aud make your confiding bosom their déposito- 
y- Surely, if there’s a being on earth thats wor- 
thy of hearing the listory of an unfortunate son, 
you arethatbeing. I hada sister, a mother, father, 
whose history I have already acquainted you with, 
and their loss grieves me much. Three years have 
now elapsed since I sawthem. O! how I loved my 
sister—” and the tears rolled profusely down his 
manly cheek. After a slight pause, he continued— 
“But fate has ordained I should see her no more— 
and made the ocean the grave of those I most loved 
onearth. But the story of my grief does not end 
here. One other circumstance, of which I have 
never before spoken, because I thought none could 
console me, presses still more heavily upon my heart. 
Your kindness, however, has broken the silendée 
which I have kept on this subject for years.” 

For a moment he stood silent, seeming to struggle 
with some ungoyernable emotion. Taking Ame- 
lia’s hand, and gazing tenderly on her beautiful and 
pale countenance, he proceeded, in a deep tone of 
voice—“I had a brother once—a kind, a generous, 
an honorable brother—” His emotion overpower- 
ed him, and the echo of his last words died away 
almost with their hollow utterance. Amelia trem- 
bled with apprehension at the strange condact of 
her companion, and anxious to know the cause, 
gently touched Rochester’s arm, and whispered— 
“You are unwell, [ fear!” ‘*Your pardon, my dear 
Amelia,” said he, starting from his reverie, and wi- 
ping the large drops of perspiration from his fore- 
head—*Long has been the. time since I experienced 
he feelings that now pervade my bosom. Tears are 
strange visiters with me, and are most welcome. A 
moment’s pause, and he continued. “1 had a broth- 
er of the same age of myself, that was kind, open, 
generous and confiding. The secrets of our hearts 
were mutually interwoven. Until the age of 
eighteen, we had never been separated. Our youth- 
ful schemes were concerted together, and jointly 
prosecuted. At school, we were in the.same class, 
and learned our lessons together. From a series of 
ill fortunes, my father was compelled to ‘abandon 
the idea of glving us the education he desired. My 
brother was put under the care of a gentleman of 
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the ruciments of his profession, and | was taken by 
fa kind uncle by whom I was to beeducated. This 
was our first separation, and, as it would seem, our 
last. Previous to his parting with me, 1 gave Henry 
a ring, with the words ‘Forget me not” engraved 
thereon. In return he presented me with this ring; 
“Accept,”.said he; “this dalisman of my friendship, 
and Pll forget younot.” These were the last words, 
Iever heard him utter.” . 
“Have you never heard from him’ since?” in. 
uired Amelia. ‘Never, but once,’? deeply sighed — 
Rochester, ‘sand that was fearful news.” ‘His eye 
fell, his frame trembled, his face was unnaturally 
pale, and every fibre of his system seemed moyed 
by some secret and unaccountable spring: like a 
broken harp, whose shattered strings have been 
touched by accident, Rochester bent in submissive 
silence; and the peculiar tone of uttering the last 
words, resembled the receding sounds of musié 
when the cadence is dying on the still air. Anx- 
iously did Amelia watch the workings of his dis- 





tracted-countenance, imagining more than ‘once, 
that she could read some fearful meaning in its 
changes; and patiently did she wait the: issne of 
his musings. ‘Amelia,’ he said, suddenly awaken. 
ing from the dream of inquiet thought, in which he 
had been buried—“I have excited your curiosity, 
Tis meet I should finish my story ;’ although it has 
never been breathed to living mortal.—My brother 
had not been at sea many months, before news came 
that the ship in which he had sailed, had been ta- 
ken by the Pirates. . A few weeks after this intelli- 
gence reached us, fearful news was afloat that the 
captain of the vessel had deceived the government, 
and betrayed his crew info the hands of the Pirates, 
Oh! with what horror did I receive this intelli- 
gence! My brother a pirate!. | was maddened 
with the thought, and would have flown to him— 
but, alas! that was inipossible. This was the last 
time I ever heard of him;” said Rochester, again 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. ‘Poor 
Henry,” he continued, “must be miserable. ‘ Cut 
off from all. civilized society, and made to lead the 
life he does—a. free-booter! is a melancholy—a 
mad'ning thdught.” 

“But, Rochester,” exclaimed the tender Amelia, 
“Henry may yet be fount. And besidés, he is not 
to blame, since he was forced to lead the life of a 
Pirate. But come, we will drop this subject, as I 
see it distresses you.” Taking down her guitar, 
she touched the strings of the instrument with her 
fair hand, and accompanying the sounds with her 
rich voice, she soothed as far.as possible, the agi- 
tated bosom of the unhappy Rochester. 

Not many weeks afte? this conversation, Roches- 
ter was. carelessly looking over a newspaper, that 
by chance fell under his eye, when his attention 
was directed to. the following paragraph :——‘Notice. 
—A young man, named Rochester Cherbury, left 
England about three years since, and has not been 
heard of since. Any information concerning him, 
if communicated to the Editor of this paper, will 
be most thankfully received by his. bereaved pat 
ents.” He started; could it be possible that his 
parents stil] lived, and he ignorant of their resi- 
dence! He could scarcely believe it. Yet it was 
certainly: to himself that the advertisement allu- 
ded, for ie knew of no person in England of his 
name.’ ‘To satisfy himself, he wrote the Editor, 
in whose columns the advertisement appeared, @ 
note, enquiring minutely into the particulars, and 
received for reply, that his parents still lived, and 





had permanently settled in the Louisiana country; 
and were curious to see and press their long lost 
boy to their bosoms. It is, 1 imagine, need 

say, that Rochester was rejoiced at the receipt of 








one person desires your happiness.” Amelia never||deep nautical skill, who promised to teach him al, 


this intelligence, that, like the sweet sensation of @ 
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" Sreaimy infused fresh balm irito his sorrow-#tricken 


heart. He satabout making arrangements for a 
th immediately. Ere a week elapsed, 

ressed the lovely Amelia to his ‘bosom, and 
called her by the endearing name of wife. While 
joining their hands, the benevolent old Attorney, 
said, good humoredly, “Take her Rochester, and 4 


hope she may not prove a troublesome client. 
They took passage in a trading vessel, called the 
“Boston,” which though not of a large’ class of 
vessels was excellently manned, having-a worthy 
captain and a hardy crew. 

No incident worthy of rémark occurred until 
they arrived within the Gulf of Mexico. Pirates 
at this time. were very troublesome in the: Gulf, 
which ¢itcumstance caused the more scrupulous 
part of the erew of the Boston, to be vigilant. The 
noble craft was moving over the blue waters ma- 
jestically, “her white sails flying,” and the sailors 
were singing their cheering songs, when in the dis- 
tance, a strange vessel was descried. Scarcely 
had the discovery been shouted from the mast-head, 
pefore the deck of the Boston was crowded with 
anxious spectators. Many and curious were the 
conjecturss as to the character of the stranger. 
She was suiling with a fair breeze, her sails all set, 
and seemed bearing towards the Boston. Prepa- 
rations were instantly. made ‘on the latter, to give 
her, should she prove a Pirate, the reception her 
character merited} the colors were hoisted at the 
mizen peak of the Boston,—and the fears of her 
crew were excited to an almost frenzied state, when 
none was seen to’be exhibited in token of recogni- 
tion on board the stranger. She regarded not their 
movements, but moved majestically and silently 
over the water, throwing the spray, sparkling and 
glistening, all around her; and her beautiful sails 
were swelled almost to bursting by the breeze which 
propelled her, When within speaking distance, 
she was hailed by the Boston; but no reply was 
heard; not even a human being was to be seen now 
onthe decks. A gun was fired. from the Beston, 
without effect—the sound died away unanswered, 
save by the “‘winds wild whistle.’ Then the fear- 
fal conjectures were revived—-she was a Pirate. 
Every heart shuddered at the fearful thought. 

Inthe mean ‘time, the winds had taken a contra- 
ry direction, and blew now almost.a hurricane. 
Thesmall black cloud which they bad noticed in 
in the heavens, had swelled into a ponderous mass 
of darkness, that now enveloped the whole Gulf 
inutter night. The waves rolled high, the ocean 
seemed to have been stirred from its very bed, and 
to vent its anger on the small craft that now rose 
and sank with its mountain waves. After raging thus 
for a. time, a smpanentbed Walia succeeded. ‘T'he 
crew of the Boston were startled by the sudden dis- 
charge of a gun, and the next moment a ball passed 
through the rigging, without’ doing any damage. 
The Boston was not tardy in returning the com- 
pliment. The shots were then frequent. The two 
vessels were fast closing on each other. Now the 
voice of the piratical commander could be heard 
encouraging his men, and giving commands. At 
intervals, the falling of the spars and rigging, and 
the groans of her wounded and expiring, could be 
heard. “Stand to it, my boys, as long as there is 
a plank of 
voice ; and his desperate companions fought brave- 
ly and well. , ba 
’ The crew of the Boston’ were not inactive. The 
noble craft, under the experienced management of| 
her brave commander, acted well her part. ‘Let 
hér have #-broad-side,” shouted the captain. .The 
command was quickly obeyed, and the next instant 


jkings: I excited-every kind of emulation, re- 


left,” shouted the pirate in a loud} 
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céived their merited rewatd. -Rochester fought 
on deck during the whole of the action.. And when 
the vessels closed, and the ‘grappling irons were 
thrown, he was amongst the first to gain the.deck 
of the pirate. - Here the sight wasreally distressing. 
Out of a large band, but few- remained with ‘life: 
yet these few, conscious that if taken alive, their 
fate was the gibbet, fought bravely, disputing ev- 
ery inch of plank; for they preferred dying on the 
deck of their noble craft, with the wide sea around 
them, and battling for their little world, to expi- 
ating their crimes on the gallows, amidst’ the cal- 
lous laughter of the unfeeling, and their idle gaze, 

Amongst’ the surviving pirates, was the com- 
mander. He rushed: at Rochester with .his sabre 
raised, and but for. the interference of .one of. the 
Boston’s crew, the blow.aimed would have proved 
fatal: asabre cut from another of the crew brought 
the pirate to thedeck.. Rochester rushed towards, 
him, and firmly planted his knee on his breast, in- 
tent on completing his destruction. Raising his 
sabre forthe purpose, he would have struck, had 
not a sudden movement of the fallen man, ‘thrown 
offhis hat, exhibiting a face of the finest mould, 
in which Rochester thought he recognized familiar 
features. The pirate’s hand fell motionles by his 
sidew Rochester unconsciously caught it in his, 
and felt something like a ring. A thrill ran through 
hiswhole frame. The dying man exlaimed, ‘*You 
may have a Brother. If so I beseech -you to have 


mercy on a misled man,-and doa favor for a dying | 


brother. This ring was——.” “Is not your name 
Henry Cherbury?” interrupted the almost speech= 
less Rochester. Scarcely had he uttered the words, | 


ng his penetrating eyes on Rochester’s countenance, 
he exclaimed, “And you are Rochester Cherbury!” 
“Oh! my brother, and is itthus we meet,” faintly 
whispered Rochester, pressing the pirate ‘to his 


ere the Pirate was half raised on his arm, and fix-}} 
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and the greatest irregularities still haunted the 
reshold of freedom. Shall I -be-accused of 
having. been tod fond of wart It can be shown 





it be said that I-aimed at -universal mon- 
archy? It can be proved that this was merely 
ithe result of fortuitous circumstances, and that 
our enemies themselves led me step by step to 
this determination. Lastly, shall I be blamed. 
for my ambition! This passion I must doubtless 
be allowed to- have possessed, and that-in no 
smaH degree; but, at the same time, my ambi- 
tion was of the highest and noblest kind that 
ever perhaps existed! That of establishing and 
consecrating” the empire of reason, and the full 
exercise and complete ‘enjoyment of all the hu- 
man faculties! And here the historian-will prob- 
ably feeh compelled to regret that such ambition 
should not have been fulfilled and gratified;”’ 
then, after a few moments of silent reflection, 
** this,” said the emperor, “is my whole history 
in a few words.” 








LITERARY SQUINTING. 
When is a thief not a thief'—When he’s « 
robbing (a robin.) . 
When is a man flot a man!——When he’s a shav- 


ing. 

When is aman like a wooden box!—When 
he’s a coughing (a coffin.) © 

When is a sailor not a sailor'—When he’sa 
* When is a ship nota shipt—When it’s a shore. 

Why will not the aristocracy take Epsom 
Salts!—Because they are for working people. 
} Why is good conduct like boiling water!—Be- 
cause it raises esteem (a steam.) 

Can the leopard change his spots!—Yes. If he 
does not like one spot, he can go to another. 





manly bosom. ‘Forgive me, brother,” said the 
pirate; “take the ring. Ithave faithfully preserv- 
ed its mofto—to Forget you not.”? This last sen- 
tenee was uttered with difficulty, and the low 
breathing, and the quick palpitation Which suc- 
ceeded, told that “his spirit had gone away for- 
ever.” The amazed and almost heart-broken Ro- 
chester, continued bending in agony over the dead 
pirate, until aroused by those around him. The 
others of the pirate’s crew had been secured; and 
the Boston was conqueror, with the loss of but a 
few of her men. 

In a few days, Rochester Cherbury presented -his 
blooming wife to his father’s- family; and to her 
was consigned the task, of gradually and tenderly 
unfolding the story.of the Brothers, or the unnata- 
ral Meeting. i‘, 1 Rew Cy 

Maysville, Ky. 








PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








NAPoLEON’s WHOLE HISTORY, Summed up by 
himself in a few words.—<* I closed the gulph of 
anarchy and cleared the chaos. I purified’ the, 
revolution, dignified natons, and established 


warded every kind-of merit and extended the 
limits: of glory!. This is at least something! 
and on what point can I be assailed on which an 
historian could not defend met Can it be for my 
‘intentions? But even here I can find absolution. 
can it be for. my-despotism! It may be demon- 
strated that the dictatorship was absolutely ne- 
cessary. Will it be,said that I restrained liber- 





the falling of masts, and the crashing of planks, 





MARRIAGES. 








Sunday evening, 8th inst. by Rev. William Burke, Mr. 
George W. Tagart to Miss Emily J. Brittingham. 

Sunday evening last, by Rev. Cornelius Springer, 
Timothy Hammond, Esq. to Mrs. Ellen ‘Swift, both of 


this city. . : 

At Hamilton, Ohio, 4th inst. by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
G. W. Crawford, of this city, to Miss Ellen Greer, of 
the former. place. 

At Portsmouth, Ohio, 22d ult. by Rev. E. Brainard, 
Mr. Frederick P. Whitcher to Miss Hannah “Throck- 
morton. 





: ACARD. | 

Messrs. LonEILHE & PomMayRAc.have remov 

their Academy of French, Music, Drawing & Paint- 
ing, to Fourth-street, between Main endl $poumern. 
'Ciasses for Ladies and Gentlemen will continue fs 
‘usua}, at their respective hours, twice a week/ Those 
desirous of forming a class among sels secretes 
ances, of such a nusber as they wish, Can do it by 


| means of a small augmentation of the price of tui- 


tion. ° 

- Messrs. L. & P. grateful forthe share‘of patron- 
age, they have received from the Principals of 
schools and the inhabitants of this city, think it 
their duty to acquaint them, that they will.perma- 
nently remain in Cincinnati; therefore the instruc- 
tion’ of the scholars’ entrusted to their. care, will 


to beappreciated, it being well known thatimprove- 
ments in every branch of education are retarded by _ 
changing teachers and systems. 

‘Miniature and Aquarelle likenesses taken by Mr. 
Pommayrac; the specimens of which may be seen 
by calling at the Academy. ; 

} “Mr. Loreilbe has for sale’an excellent new Piano Forte. 
He is about to receive other first rate instruments from 
one of the best makers in New-York, which he wil! sell, 











ty? It can.be proved that licentiousness, anarchy, 


warranted, at about the eastern prices. 


that-I always received the first attack: Will 


have no interruption,‘a circumstance which ought . 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre 


LINES: FOR. MUSIC. 


- AIR—ANDANTE—BY ‘Gungovien. 


Faintly on the mellow air, & 
"A soft, s sweet voice now dwells; 
. Hearken to the plaintive lay; 
- As mournfully it swells. . 
“Why thus throbs my aching hearty 
And why awakesthe tear; 
Why doeds sorrow fill the mind, 
Whitst nota joy is near! 


“Mb! a thought from memory cull’d - 
plains the tear and sigh; 
F and cold has prov’d his love, 
~- A’mbeteor of the-sky! ; 
‘Not asigh shall reach his ear, ~~ 
. No tear-my pain betray; ; 
Quiekly then I'll calm niy grief, 
And dash the tear away. ~~ 


Hartford Conn. 


> For the Cincinnati Mire Mirror anaes Parterre: 


TO Pveceeseee . 
Fair girl, whene’er the Ninesinspire 
Dear Friendship’s votive song, 
Igive it her! most admire,— 
To thee theée lines belong. 


The rose of Health, theglow of Youth, 

Blend on those cheeks of thine, © — 
And Innocence and beaming Truth 

Mame their lovely shrine. 
Cantentment too, of aspert-calm, 

Enthron’d upon thy brow, 

Distils into thy heart ber balm,— 

How highly blessed art thou! ~ 
O never may the hand of Care 

Inscribe her leaden lines, 

Nor her veil of sdhadlowe tesee, 

To tell the heart-repines. 

Emboson’i! in the hills afar, 

A Lake pellucid lies, ~~ 
A mirror to the beauteous star 

Tht decks the spangled skies; 

And as its blue waves eee 

*Tis kissed by co ss flowers, 
Aad feathered choirs’ every spray 

Give niusic to the‘hours. — “5 
A mantle of the brightest green - 

Is round ‘its-borders thrown, - ->. 
Aad Nature smiling- o’erthe scene . 
. Declares;*Tis all mine own.’ 
Thus may thy life, in pleasing diame: 

Glide like that chrystal lake, =~ —: 
- When summer winds; and otnay beams: 

Its placid waters-wake. ; 

" And‘may the hills and vales that rise 

Suctessive to thy view, 


- Each offer thee séme sweet surprise ~ 


* All cloudless, still and new: 


May Heaven grant thee Jength of days, ~-. 


“With: present joys conthined,. 
r ‘Andehed i its: pate enkindling rays,- 
Upon thy tratiquil mind. 
thou hast seted well thy part, _ 
rned the social sphere, - 


There's aieny a worm and generous hesrt ; 


Woult wish to keep thee here.~. 
A brother’s or asister'’s love 

Would have thy exit stayed, 

But mandates from the courts above iS 
~ \'Mustciiimlybedbeyed: 
- All good is from a Powerbenign, - 
. nr sacs ean ; 
si aaa design, 

nd be returned to Heaven. 


. "Oh learn thou therry ‘whilst conquering Time, f ir 


His noiseless marches steals, ; 
To ponder well those-Truths sublime 
The Holy Book reveals... ; 
This shalt*theu, nymph, withJoy serene, rs 
Turn from a world tike this, : 
When seraplis from the cise qonense. 
To pean thee to bliss... - 
‘Then shail'thy Spirit,—quenchless: Ugh 
_ - Ite steadfast faith declare, 
And wiag its wey in glory bright 





|| what do you think of Lafayette?” « 


Toclimesbeyondthe air. bey 8p A. 


PRACTICAL JOKE. .. 
. During the last summer two elder}y gentlemen 


Hof rather austere manners, who were strangers 
“|Ito each other, were in the ‘habit of oceasionally’ 


visiting a celebrated Coffee House in London. 
Being both rather niggardly in their habits, and 
the waiter having never ‘received from either his 
@ustornary fee, he ‘being thus-neglected, the 
rascal only waited for an opportunity to play off 
upon them /a. practical joke. This opportunity}, 
soon arrived. 

- One afternoon Mr. Jenkins, dhe of the gentle- 
men in question, came to the public room, but 
finding it occupied by a’ set of jovial fellows, 
who were somewhat wisposed to be noisy, he 
turned in disgust to the waiter, and. requested 


Ihim to show him. into a private apartment, and 


furnish him with acup of coffee, and a pipe, and 
a newspaper. Soon after Mr. Jones, the other 
gentleman who had rendered himself. obnoxious 
to the waiter, also came in, and made a similar 
request. The.waiter expressed regret that-it 
was not in his powerto comply with his request, 
as. the apartments were all occupied.---‘ But,’ 
said he; as.if the idea suddenly occurred to him, 
‘theré’s a gentleman in No. 5, who I presume, 
would-have no objocotion to sharing his room with 
you—-but, perhaps, you anay’not be pleased with 


~ -.|Myis* company, as unfortunately he-is quite deaf.’ 


*Q; that is of little consequence,’ said Mr. 
Jones;—Give my respects to the gentleman, and 
ask him jf he will_admit me into his company.’ 

The. waiter departed, and entered into the 


‘apartment where Mr. Jenkins-was. wading thro’ 


a tremendous paragraph relating. to the French 
‘Revolution. ‘Sir,’ said the wag, ‘there is a very 


7 respectable old man below, who is desirous of 


retiring toa private apartment, but unfortunate- 


f your roonis-are..all: filled with company. If 
‘Hyou will be'so cbtiging Setoe—y. i 48 


‘Send hii up,’ replied Mr. Jenkins, ‘I shall be 


happy to have his company.’ 


-*But;? resumed the waiter, the poor man Ja- 
hors — a great intisteiey he ‘is as deaf as a 


a am sorry. for that,’ said Mr,. Jenkins, ‘as I 
wished to havesome chat about the extraordinary 


Heventewhich havelately- taken place i in France.— 


Bat. never mind, send him up.’ 
-- Mr. Jones was accordingly introduced. “The 


{|two gentlemén bowed, looked hard at each other 


without speaking, and puffed ~~ at their pipes 


{for some time. 


At last Mr. Jenkins baréledt olut Well, sir, 


I think he is a most extraordinary man} ond 
an honor to the human race, ’ setearned Mr. Jones 
at thé top of his voice. 





‘He is an extraordinary man, sir; Melee gres 


Be inthe hero of three Revelations Te iene 
¢ his fame, for that of any name on 


“dreéord,? * continued: Mr. weapon still at the infi- 
finite. jeopardy. of his I 


- *Good God! my dear sir,’ seid Mr. Jones with 


> the yoice. of a Stentor, ‘you ‘need not.-baw] so. 


loud.—You absolutely stun me—I am not deaf,’ 
“That saseal of a waiter told me you we! 
isdid Mr. Jenkins in his natural voice. 
‘He told- me the. same story about you,’ héeaad. 
ly yociferated Mr. Jones. 
‘Spare meé,;.my dear. sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Jen- 
kins, holding up both hands—‘or the drum of my 
ear will burst.. I am ‘no more we than your- 
self!” , 


Indignant at the trick which was played on 


them, they rung the bell for the waiter; and he 


appeared with a proyoking leer upon his features, 
they asked him what he deserved for such imper- 
tinent conduct. : 

‘I suppose, gentlemen, T deserve what Tam 
in the habit of receiving from you.’ 

‘What is that?” 

‘Nothing.*~” aye saying lie coolly walked off. 





* _ Exeter News-Letter. 


ADVERTISEMENT.---NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In accordance with the often expressed wish of 
many-of our subscribers, in this city and elsewhere, 
we contemplate publishing the CinctnnAti Mirror. 
WEEKLY, after the expiration of the present tol- 
ume. (¢pThisarrangement will not affect those iho 
think they cannot afford to take a weekly paper—for 
we shall, notwithstanting, publish a semi-monthly 
edition of.the paper, as at present, and upon the 
same terms. >}, 

Publishers with whom we exchange, will confera 
favor by noticing this contemplated arrangement, 
and by giving the following advertisement one or 
two msertions in their respective papers, whenever 
convenient. 

WOOD & STRATTON, Publishers. 


— 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
AND LADIES’ PARTERRE. 
PUBLISHED BY woop & STRATTON..+.++sEDITED 
_BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 

Tus paper is devoted to such subjects of a lit- 
erary and scientific nature, as are,considered in- 
teresting and instructive to the general reader. 
Its contents consist of ‘Tales, moral, humorous, 
and historical---Sketdhes of charaoter, Scenery, 
and manners---Biographical Notices---Essays--- 
Fugitive Poetry---a transcript’ of the latest 





news, beth Foreign and Domestic---and a variety 
of pleasant-Misce]laneous Items. It containsa 
fair proportion of-original matter; and its selec- 
tions are made with care, from-many of the most 
popular periegienls i in the United States. 


TERMS, 

Tuk Ctxennatt Mirror is printéd on an: 

extra fine royal sheet---in the quarto form, con- 

venierit for being bound---with_ beautiful bour- 
geois .and -brevier type, entirely: 
page and index will be given at. 

a The work is published ey 
, at the low rate of One 


‘ Lfive Cents per year, if paid im advance, or withit 


two months after the time of subscribing---One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents within six months--or One 
Doar and Seventy hee Cents within the year.-~- 

Each year ‘of the will make a handsome 
i\volume of two hundred an and twelve pages of letter 





press printing. Cincinnatt, 1832. 





